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if you want to be a success in High School, 
read this rollicking but wise little book 
of the Facts of High School Life, by Gay 
Head. 


Some of the things this 
SUPER BOOK tells you about 
—and for only 25¢ 


School activities 


Keeping up one’s appearance 
Doing well in athletic events 


It’s for boys artd girls alike—seniors, 
juniors, sophomores, freshmen, 


sub-freshmen . . . and teachers, Handling brothers and sisters 


High School slang 
Manners in a cafeteria 


too! It gives straight inside tips 
on personality and popularity 
. « « the KNOW HOW in 


What to wear where 
social matters, school activi- 


Being popular at dances 
ties, personal appearance, 


and other subjects of major 
interest and importance. 





How to converse successfully 
Making friends 

Duties of host, hostess, guests 
The Title: “Hi There, High Invitations and introductions 
School!” — 48 pages full of 


mirth and good sense, 


Fable manners 
Relations with relations 
hilariously illustrated. Sportsmanship 
How to study 


Developing personality 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY 


—_"sT eee ese ese ees es ae eee 
Scholastic BOOKSHOP, 220 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 

t enclose $ C) Cash (] Check (Money 

Order for which please send me ....._. copies 

of “Hi There, High School.” Single copies 25¢ 

each. Ten or more 20c each. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 











city STATE 
£ Z. 
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INCE the end of World War II 

a cry for freedom has been rising 
from the dependent* nations of the 
world. Slowly but surely, countries 
which have been ruled for many 
years by other countries are gain- 
ing their freedom. 

The United States has given free- 
dom to the Philippines. 

Great Britain has offered freedom 
to India. 

The Dutch have offered freedom 
to Indonesia. 

France has recognized the inde- 
pendence of the Cochin-China and 
Viet Nam republics in Indo-China. 

For many years the people of 
Burma, a British possession, have 
been asking for self-government. 

On December 20, 1946, Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee of Great 
Britain announced that Burma could 
choose between complete indepen- 
dence and dominion status* in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Last month, members of the Brit- 
ish Labor Government met with a 
Burmese delegation in London. They 
talked about what steps should be 
taken to give Burma her freedom. 


BURMA’S HISTORY 


Before she came under British 
rule in 1885, Burma was an inde- 
pendent nation. 

The Burmese are Mongolians who 
came from eastern Tibet and settled 
in. Burma during the eighth century. 

In 1824, Burmese armies invaded 
India. This first Burmese War ended 
when British troops in India de- 
feated the Burmese. 

In 1885, King Thibaw of Burma 
again attacked the British in India. 
Once more the Burmese were de- 
feated. All Burma became a province 
of India under British colonial gov- 
ernment. 

In 1935, the British were forced 
to grant the Burmese a liberal consti- 
tution. 


* Means word is defined on page 11. 


Freedom for Burma 


Acme Photo 
Burmese leader, with 
British Prime Minister Clement Attlee, 
in London, U Aung San headed the 


U Aung San, 


six-man Burmese commission which 
went to London and obtained from the 
British government a plan to give in- 
dependence to Burma. During World 
War II, Aung San commanded the 
Burma Independence Army which 
fought with the Japanese against the 
British. When Japan failed to keep her 
promise to free Burma, U Aung San or- 
ganized an army to fight the Japanese. 








In 1937, the British separated 
Burma from India and made Burma 
a separate colony of the British Em- 
pire. Burma was given more self- 
government. Britain also promised 
that Burma would become a domin- 
ion in the British Commonwealth. 
But World War II interfered. 

The Burmese said they would not 
be satisfied with Dominion status. 
They wanted to break away com- 
pletely from Britain. 

When the Japanese invaded South- 
east Asia during World War I, the 
Burmese joined them in fighting the 
British. 

When the Japanese failed to keep 
their promise to make Burma inde- 
pendent, the Burmese changed sides. 
They helped the Allies drive the 
Japanese out of Burma. 

Today, Burma’s 17,000,000 people 
have their chance for freedom. 
Here are the most important points 





in Burma’s charter for independence. 

1. In April 1947 the Burmese peo- 
ple will elect delegates to a Constitu- 
ent Assembly. The Assembly will 
write Burma’s constitution and de- 
cide what kind of government 
Burma will have. The Assembly will 
decide whether Burma is to be a 
completely independent country or a 
dominion in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

2. Until a government is set up by 
the Assembly, there will be a care- 
taker government. This government 
will be formed of Burmese officials, 
supervised by a British governor. 


NO RELIGIOUS PROBLEM 


Great Britain’s offer of freedom to 
Burma is much like her offer of 
freedom to India. India has not yet 
received her full freedom because 
Indian leaders cannot agree on what 
kind of government they want. The 
Hindus of India want a united India. 
The Moslems of India want a separa- 
ate state within India. 

It is not likely that the Burmese 
will have the same difficulty as the 
Indians. The Burmese are better 
equipped for self-government than 
any other dependent people in Asia. 

The Burmese have no serious re- 
ligious divisions. Most Burmese are 
Buddhists. 

Burma, which is a little smaller 
than the state of Texas, has valuable 
resources. Burma produces enough 
rice to export. She has timber, petro- 
leum, tin, iron, and tungsten. 
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Tilustration for Junior Scholastic by Charlie Stern 


NTIL he was 19, George Wash- 
ington celebrated his birthday 
on February 11. Our first Pres- 

ident was born on February 11, 1732, 

according to the calendar then in 

use. 

In 1750, England began measuring 
time by a new calendar. This system 
applied to her colonies in the New 
World. Under it, Washington's birth- 
day, February 11, became February 
22, the day we celebrate. 


WASHINGTON THE BOY 


The first member of the Washing- 
ton family to settle in America was 
John Washington, George's great 
grandfather. John came to the colo- 
nies from England in 1657. 

George’s father was named Augus- 
tine, a rich Virginia farmer. He had 
many slaves, owned six plantations, 
and had much money invested in 
ships and iron mines. George's 
mother, Mary Ball Washington, was 
Augustine’s second wife. George had 
two half-brothers, Lawrence and Au- 
gustine. 

A plantation known as Bridges 
Creek, later as Wakefield, was the 
birthplace of our first President. 





When George was three, his family 
moved to another plantation on the 
Potomac called Hunting Creek. The 
name was later changed to Mount 
Vernon. 


George Washington 









Some Events in the Life of Our First President 


A fire caused the Washingtons to 
move from Hunting Creek to Ferry 
Farm ‘near Fredericksburg when 
George was seven. 

George spent about eight years of 
his life at school. But a great deal of 
his learning came from his father, his 
mother, his brothers, and his own 
reading. 

After his father’s death in 1748, 
George went to live with his half- 
brother Augustine, who had married 
and was living on the Wakefield 
plantation. George attended the 
Williams School at nearby Oak 
Grove, one of the best schools in the 
country. 

George was a good student. He 
liked arithmetic and always kept his 
papers neat and orderly. He was 
also the school’s best athlete. 

After returning to his home near 
Fredericksburg, George attended a 
school run by a Reverend Mayre. 
Here the boy was taught how to be 
a gentleman. 

George then went to live with 
Lawrence at Mount Vernon, named 
in honor of Lawrence's former naval 
commander, Admiral Vernon. At the 
age of 14, Washington decided to 
join the British Navy. His half- 
brother Lawrence, a former naval 
captain, secured a commission for 
him. But just as he was to leave for 
sea duty, his mother changed her 
mind and refused to let him go. 

At 16, George helped survey 5,- 
000,000 acres in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley belonging to Lord Fairfax. Later 
he laid out a chain of forts from 
Maryland to North Carolina. He also 
boated the length of the Ohio. 

George was an excellent horse- 
man. He was very fond of fox hunt- 
ing and often kept a record of the 
number of foxes he overtook during 
a season. 


WASHINGTON THE FARMER 


At 22, George inherited the 
Mount Vernon estate. He already 
was a large landholder. Before he 
was 17, he bought the Bullskin Plan- 
tation of 550 acres with the money 
he had earned as a surveyor. 

Washington carried on many ex- 








periments to improve the soil of his 
farm. He set his men to digging the 
rich black mud out of the Potomac 
River to spread over Mount Ver- 
non’s many acres. One of his favor- 
ite after-dinner toasts was “Success 
to the mud.” 


HOW HE LOOKED 


Like Lincoln, Washington was one 
of our tallest Presidents. He was 6 
feet, 2 inches tall and weighed about 
200 pounds. He had a powerful 
frame. He is said to have thrown a 
Spanish dollar across the Rappahan- 
nock River. 

Washington was one of the best- 
dressed men of his time. His suits 
were of velvet, the trousers knee- 
length. He wore black or white silk 
stockings, buckled shoes, and a short 
sword at his side. His hair, powdered 
to look ash-white, was tied back in a 
little silk-bag at the nape of the neck. 

"Washington also loved good food. 
His favorite delicacies were oysters, 
nuts, and*watermelons. He always 
had dinner at three o'clock and re- 
fused to wait more than five minutes 
for tardy guests. 

Some people who knew Washing- 
ton said he rarely smiled and that he 
had no sense of humor. Others said 
he was charming and could tell and 
enjoy jokes. As President, he was al- 
ways very formal because he wanted 
the office of the President of the 
United States respected. 


GENEROUS SPIRIT 


George Washington had a repu- 
tation for honesty and generosity. 

He used his family’s fortune to 
help others. He also lent money to 
Congress to finance the Revolution- 
ary War. At the end of the revolu- 
tion, he had almost no money left. 

In 1789, in order to reach New 
York City where he took the oath 
as President of the United States, he 
had to borrow money from a friend. 

Washington wanted no salary as 
President, but Congress voted him 
$25,000 a year for expenses. 

He did not want to be President, 
but agreed to serve because his coun- 


try needed him. 
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The Guatemalan dollar is called 


© EL SALVADOR 
if &S 


Seal of 


Guatemala 


In the steam- 
ing jungles of 
Guatemala 
lives the quetzal. The quetzal is a 
wild, brilliantly-colored bird. 

To the Guatemalan Indians, the 
quetzal is a symbol of freedom, for 
it is rarely captured. 

The Quiche Indians lived in Gua- 
temala when the Spaniards settled 
there in the sixteenth century. The 
war chiefs of these tribes wore quet- 
zal plumes in their headdresses. 

This rare bird has lent its name to 
Guatemala, known as “Land of the 
Quetzal.” The second largest city in 
the country is Quezaltenango, mean- 
ing Place of the Quetzal. 





the quetzal. A likeness of the bird 
also appears on the national flag, 
coat of arms, and postage stamps. 


THE LAND 


Guatemala is the second largest 
Central American republic. Nicara- 
gua.is the largest. 

With an area of 42,353 square 
miles, Guatemala is as large as our 
state of Pennsylvania. 

Guatemala rises from her coastline 
to a high plateau, above which tower 
her Jofty mountain. peaks. 


PRODUCTS 


Along the coasts, banana, sugar 
cane, cotton, and tobacco plantations 
flourish. 

Bananas are-one of Guatemala’s 
chief exports. In 1944, 4,495,078 
bunches were exported. 

Guatemala has valuable forests. 








SECOND LARGEST, 
THIRD LARGEST AND 
SMALLEST OF THE 
CENTRAL AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS 


Rare mahogany is felled for export. 
The sapodilla grows wild, and is 
tapped for its milky substance, 
chicle. The natives who search the 
forests for this chicle, made into 
chewing gum, are called chicleros. 
All sapodilla trees are owned by the 
government. In 1944, the U. S. 
bought most of the 3,480,295 pounds 
of chicle exported from Guatemala. 

Coffee is the chief product of the 
plateau region. It is grown on plan- 
tations called fincas. Three-fifths of 
the country’s exports is coffee. In 
addition to coffee, wheat, potatoes, 
apples, and corn are raised. 

Corn is the basic food in the 
Guatemalan’s diet. The housewife 
makes tortillas,“a corn bread that 
looks like a thin pancake, and pre- 
pares other dishes containing corn. 

Above 10,600 feet elevation there 
is no farming. Some gold and silver 
is mined at these heights. There are 
grazing lands, but villages are few. 
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Guatemala had almost no factories 
until World War II. She did most of 
her trading with the U. S., shipping 
coffee, bananas, and chicle to this 
country and importing manufactured 
goods, 


THE PEOPLE 


Guatemala has more people than 
any other Central American repub- 
lic. 

There are 3,450,732 people living 
in this tropical land. Sixty-six per 
cent of them are pure Indians, de- 
scended from the great race of an- 
cient American Indians known as 
the Mayas. 

A few of the Indians speak Span- 
ish, the national language, but most 
of them still use their own Indian 
dialects*. They make beautiful pot- 
tery and weave colorful blankets 
which they pack on their backs and 
carry to market once a week. 

Most of the Indians cannot read 
or write. There is a law making edu- 
cation compulsory, but it is hard to 
enforce the law among the Indians 
who live in scattered villages. 

Only about two per cent of Guate- 
malans are all white. 

The rest of the people are of 
mixed Indian and white blood. They 
are called ladinos. 

Almost all Guatemalans are Cath- 
olics. They live mainly in small 
towns. There are a few large cities 
like Guatemala City, the capital, 
Quezaltenango, Puerto Barrios, and 
Livingston. 

Guatemalans have an excellent 
reputation as a law-abiding people. 
Guatemala is-almost completely free 
of crime. . 


TRANSPORTATION 


For many years, high mountains 
and thick jungles made transporta- 
tion difficult. But in the last 25 years 
many good roads have been built. 
Guatemala’s section of the Pan- 
American Highway was among the 
first to be completed. The Pan- 
American Highway is the road net- 
work which extends from Texas, 
through Central and South America 
to Chile. 

There 
Guatemala. 


automobiles in 
picturesque, but 


are few 


The 


clumsy, oxcart is still the favorite 
means of travel. 

Guatemala has been a republic 
since 1847. But the people have 
rarely been in control of their gov- 





ernment. The nation has 
been in the grip of dictators 
many times during her his- 
tory. 

The last dictator was Gen- 
eral Jorge Ubico. He was 
forced out of office in 1944, 
after ruling for 13 years. A 
new constitution protecting 
the rights of the people was 
written. In March, 1945, Dr. Juan 
Jose Arevalo, a school teacher, was 
elected president. People who know 
him say he believes strongly in de- 
mocracy. 


Honduras 


Spanish explorers of the sixteenth 
century found it difficult to anchor 
their ships off a certain part of the 
Central American coastline. They 
found the waters too deep. So they 
called that part of the mainland 
Honduras, meaning depths. 

The earliest adventurer to reach 
Honduras was Columbus. In 1502, 
he set foot on the American main- 
land for the first time, landing at a 
point called Cape Honduras. 

Like the rest of Central America, 
Honduras once belonged to Spain. 


In 1821, Honduras became inde- 
pendent. 
Seal of 
Honduras 





Of the six Central American re- 
publics, Honduras is the third larg- 
est. She has an area of 44,275 square 
miles and is about the size of our 
state of Louisiana. 

Most of the country is mountain- 
ous. Some peaks reach 10,000 feet 
above sea level. The elevation of the 
land makes the climate pleasantly 
cool except in the lowlands. 


PRODUCTS 


The hot tropical climate of the flat 
lands along the Caribbean is good 
for growing bananas, chief crop of 
Honduras. About 36,000 acres are 
given over to banana plantations. 
These plantations are controlled by 
two big U. S. companies — the 
United Fruit Company and the 
Standard Fruit and Steamship Com- 
pany. 

Thousands of Hondurans are em- 


s 






American World Airways 
Guatemalan woman carrying basket 
of fresh-picked flowers to market. 


ployed on the banana plantations. 

Bananas make up 61 per cent of 
all Honduran exports. Most of these 
bananas are sold to the U. S. The 
money she gets from the sale of 
bananas makes it possible for Hon- 
duras to buy the manufactured 
goods she needs from the U. S. 

Honduras grows large quantities 
of coconuts, another tropical fruit, 
for export: Coffee is also raised for 
export. Sugar and corn are planted 
for use at home. 

Honduras. has many forests. King 
of the Honduran forests is the ma- 
hogany tree used in the making of 
fine furniture. 


THE PEOPLE 


The people who work on planta- 
tions or in the forests are mainly 
ladinos and Negroes. They are poor, 
uneducated, and backward. 

Though the people may practice 
any religion, most of them are Cath- 
olics. The Indians continue to speak 
their own languages, but Spanish 
and English also are spoken. Spanish 
is used in the schools and in the gov- 
ernment. 

Buildings of the ancient Mayas, 
ancestors* of the present-day In- 
dians, still stand at Copan. 

Copan can best be reached by air 
from Tegucigalpa, the capital. The 
only well organized modern means 


* Means word is defined on page 11. 
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Pan American Airways System 


Mayan carrying poétery to market 


in Chichicastenango, Guatemala. 
of travel is the air service. The com- 
pany that operates the airlines is 
known as TACA. It is owned by a 
New Zealander. 

There are 900 miles of roads, few 
of them in good condition. Railway 
service is also poor. There is no rail- 
road leading directly to the capital. 
The few lines there are run chiefly 
through the banana belt because 
they were built by fruit companies. 

Education is compulsory for chil- 
dren between 7 and 15. Almost 70 
per cent of the people cannot read 
or write, but the government is tak- 
ing steps to lower the percentage. 

Honduras has been torn by fre- 
quent revolutions. Many of her 
presidents have been army officers 
who gained their power by force. 
General don Tiburcio Carias Andino 
is now in office. 


El Salvador 


E] Salvador, which means The 
Savior, has an area of 13,176 square 
miles. 


Seal of 
El Salvador 


El Salvador is the smallest 
republic in the western 
hemisphere. The country is 
about the size of Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut com- 
bined. 

Although it is the smallest 
republic, El Salvador has the 
densest population of all the 
Central American nations. 
This means that more peo- 

’ ple live on one square mile 
of land in El Salvador than 
in any of the five republics. 
She has 1,704,497 people — 
more than Honduras, which 
is three times as large. 

El] Salvador is the only Central 

American nation that does not raise 

bananas. 


ASKED TO JOIN U.S. 


E] Salvador is also the only Cen- 
tral American nation that once asked 
to join the United States. 

In 1821, when Mexico planned to 
take over the little country, El Sal- 
vador’s Congress asked the U. S. 
Congress: 

“Do not deny us our desire; admit 
us to your-Union; grant protection 
to a people who have long suffered 
oppression and whose aim is free- 
dom.” 

The U. S., then a young country, 
refused to annex El Salvador. 

When the Spaniards conquered 
the land in 1524, they named it San 
Salvador, meaning Holy Saviour. 
The Spaniards won their final victory 
over the Indians on the eve of the 
festival of the Holy Saviour. Later, 
the San was changed to El. 

The Spaniards enslaved the Indi- 
ans, and forced them to work the 
gold and silver mines. 

Though her mines have been 
worked for hundreds of years, El 
Salvador today still produces large 
quantities of gold and silver. In 1944, 
she turned out gold valued at $799,- 
303 and silver whose worth was 
$122,645. 


COFFEE 


El Salvador is the third largest 
coffee producer among the Amer- 
icas. Only Brazil and Colombia grow 
more coffee. 

E] Salvador exports three per cent 
of the world’s coffee. About 80 per 
cent of all her exports is coffee. 

Coffee plantations can be spotted 
everywhere—along mountain slopes, 
atop plateaus, and in valleys. The 


plantations present a lovely sight, 
when the coffee tree blossoms into 
white flowers. The coffee bean, when 
picked from the tree, is a red berry. 

The coffee-picking season, Novem- 
ber and December, is a busy time in 
El Salvador. During those two 
months almost every other activity 
stops. Clerks, shopkeepers, carpen- 
ters — people from towns, cities, and 
farms—go out to the plantations 
and become coffee-pickers. 

To sweeten their coffee, the peo- 
ple of El Salvador also grow sugar 
cane. They raise corn, wheat, and 
rice for food and henequen for 
twine. They weave henequen into 
bags in which they pack coffee for 
export. 

One. of El Salvador’s valuable 
products is balsam, used in making 
medicines and perfumes. 


THE LAND 


Crops grow easily in El] Salvador 
because the soil is rich. What has 
made it so fertile is the lava that 
pours forth from the country’s many 
volcanoes. The most famous is 
Izalco. Flames often lashed out of 
Izalco, and sailors, seeing them from 
far out at sea, called the volcano 
“Lighthouse of Salvador.” 

In spite of her high, rocky ter- 
rain, El Salvador has an excellent 
system of roads and railways. The 
Pan-American Highway extends al- 
most 200 miles through the length of 
the country. 


THE PEOPLE 


Spanish is spoken by nearly every- 
one in E] Salvador. Full-blooded In- 
dians make up 19 per cent of the 
population; ladinos 80 per cent, and 
pure whites 1 per cent. The whites 
are descended from the early Span- 
iards. They are wealthy, well-edu- 
cated, and live in fine houses. The 
ladinos and Indians are poor and 
uneducated. They work on the cof- 
fee plantations and their homes are 
usually shabby. 

The people of El] Salvador are 
Catholics. 

Like their Guatemalan neighbors, 
they deposed a dictator in 1944. The 
people went on a general strike and 
forced their President, Maximiliano 
Hernandez Martinez, out of office. 
He had ruled for 13 years. The new 
President is General Salvador Cas- 
taneda Castro. He is not a liberal, 
but he is a kinder ruler than the 
man whose place he took. 
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HE United States grows more 

citrus fruit than any other coun- 
try in the world 

We grow so many oranges, grape- 
fruit, lemons, and limes that it takes 
hundreds of thousands of railroad 
cars and trucks to carry them to mar- 
ket each year. 

In the table below are U. S. pro- 
duction figures for 1946. The figures 
tell the number of boxes of fruit 
packed during the year. In the de- 
sert valleys of California and Ari- 
zona a box of oranges weighs about 
77 pounds, a box of grapefruit 65 
pounds. A box of California grape- 
fruit from other areas weighs 68 
pounds. In Florida and other states 
a box of oranges weighs 90 pounds, 
a box of grapefruit 80 pounds A 
box of California lemons weighs 79 
pounds. A box of Florida limes 
weighs 80 pounds 


1946 U. S. Citrus Fruit Production 


Oranges aaa 120,230,000 boxes 
Grapefruit ....i2.e-- 67,320,000 
Lemons ....e-. ecce 13,900,000 
Eee «. cebecdvoscvece 170,000 ss 


The other countries which grow 
large amounts of «citrus fruits are: 








U. 8.D.4. Photo by Forsythe 
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Spain, Palestine, Brazil, Italy, and 
the Union of South Africa 

Citrus fruit trees start to bear truit 
when they are about three years old. 
They do not bear very much fruit 
until they are six years old. 

If a tree does not die from frost, 
blight, or lack of care, it will prob- 
ably live and bear fruit for about 
40 years. But some trees as old as 80 
years still bear fruit. 


ORANGES 


History: Oranges are the most im- 
portant and best known citrus fruit. 

Oranges were first grown in India 
and southern China, By the twelfth 
century many oranges were being 
grown in Mediterranean countries. 
Travelers from the East brought or- 
ange seeds with them when they 
visited these countries. 

Spanish and Portuguese voyagers 
brought oranges to America 

Spanish settlers planted vrange 
trees in Florida in the 16th century. 

Franciscan Mission fathers plant- 
ed orange trees in California about 
1769. 

Other settlers planted citrus fruit 


Maxine Byram of Winter Haven, Fla., 
helping to harvest the orange crop. 


in South America. An especially fine 
navel orange* was cultivated in 
Brazil. The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture introduced this orange 
in the U. S. in 1870. It was taken 
from Washington, D. C., to Cali- 
fornia in 1873. 

Growth: The orange tree has 
broad shining evergreen leaves, 
white waxlike flowers, and orange 
fruit. The flowers have a sweet smell. 

The tallest orange trees are about 
thirty feet high. 

In autumn seeds from the best 
fruit are gathered and planted in 
the ground, about two feet apart. 
When the seedling trees are a year 
old they are transplanted to a large 
nursery. - 

In the nursery young twig buds, 
or slips, are cut from the best of the 
old orange trees. A slit is made in 
the wood of the young tree stem. 
The twigs are set in these slits, so 
that the live wood of the twig is 
connected directly with the live 
wood of the young tree. This is 
called grafting. 

Top branches and leaves of the 
young tree are trimmed off. In this 
way the tree's strength goes into new 
twigs that have been grafted on. 

When the grafted trees are from 
one to three years old they are plant- 
ed in an orchard. 

Orange growers graft trees for sev- 
eral reasons: (1) Grafted trees bear 
fruit sooner than seedling trees do. 


* Means word is defined on page 11. 





U.8.D.A. photo by Madeleine Osborne 


Smudge pots a Arlington, Callif., 
protect orange trees from frosts. 























U.8.D.4 photo by Madeleine Osborne 


Citrus fruit grower uses tractor to 
dig irrigation furrows in his grove. 


(2) The fruit is of a finer quality. (3) 
If a grower has some especially fine 
orange trees he can graft twigs from 
them on the young trees. The young 
trees will then bear the same kind 
of fruit the other trees did. 

Like all citrus fruits, oranges need 
a very warm climate. The crop can 
be damaged by frost. 

Most citrus fruit growers keep 
thermometers in their orchards. 
These set off an alarm when the 
temperature gets too cold. 

The grower aud his workers set 
smudge pots or heaters on the 
ground to protect the trees. The 
warm smoke from the pots drifts 
among the trees, heats the air, and 
keeps frost from forming. 

Harvesting: Harvesting of oranges 
begins in October in Florida and 
continues as the fruit ripens month 
after month. In California harvest- 
ing begins in November. 

When the fruit is ripe, workers 
cut it off with clippers. They work 
very carefully because decay sets in 
if the skin is injured. The fruit must 
be ripe inside when harvested, but 
the skin must be green. 

Oranges are cured for several days 
to make the rind thinner and tougher 
so that they can be shipped with- 
out bruising. Next, the fruit is run 
through a machine which brushes 
off the dirt. Then the oranges are 
disinfected, dried, polished, graded, 
and sized. The grading is done by 
hand; the other steps by machinery. 
Finally women workers wrap them 
in tissue paper and place them in 
boxes for shipment. 

Florida and California are the 
leading orange-growing states. 


Boxes of Oranges Produced in 1946 


NS. Sk, hd ons core ah 61,000,000 
California ........+- ccccess 32,100,000 
EME. -SUGhE ba veeoesceétes ~ ee 
ee se vavedetusn” Aen 
RR SE ee be ee 360,000 


Tangerines are members of the or- 
ange family. 

The fruit has a thin, loose skin 
which can be peeled off easily. Tan- 
gerines have a bright orange or red- 
dish color when ripe. 

Florida produces most of the tan- 
gerines grown in the U. S. 


GRAPEFRUIT 


Grapefruit were also brought to 
Florida by the Spaniards in the six- 
teenth century. Today, grapefruit 
are grown in Florida, Texas, Ari- 
zona, and California. 


Boxes of Grapefruit Produced in 1946 


Te 34,000,000 
TIS DO a ea age ee Sam 25,500,000 
PR nina e hie dk vot eceee- 4,300,000 
eS Ea ee . 3,520,000 


For many years the grapefruit tree 
was grown as an ornament. It has 
large, shiny green leaves. The flower’ 
are white and sweet-smelling. The 
large yellow grapefruit hang in clus- 
ters, like grapes. 

During these years, the fruit. was 
left on the ground to rot. 

Late in the nineteenth century, 
winter visitors to Florida began to 
eat and like grapefruit. 

Grapefruit trees look like orange 
trees and are grown like orange 
trees. Grapefruit can also be pro- 
duced by grafting grapefruit twigs 
on orange trees. 


LEMONS 

The lemon tree is more tender 
than the orange or grapefruit. Frost 
does more harm to the lemon than 
to the grapefruit. The lemon tree 
does not need as hot a climate to 
grow in. 

Although Spanish settlers planted 
lemon trees in both Florida and Cali- 
fornia, they grow best in California. 
In 1946 California produced 13,900,- 
000 boxes of lemons. 

The lemon tree looks like the or- 
ange tree. But it is smaller and 
bushier. 

It bears lemons and flowers all 
year round, although most of the 
fruit ripens in spring and fall. The 
very best lemon trees ‘will bear as 
many as 7,000 lemons in one year. 

Lemons are grown and harvested 
like oranges. 


LIMES 


The lime, like the orange, grape- 
fruit, and lemon, was introduced in 
America by Spanish and Portuguese 
explorers during the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

The lime tree has a crooked trunk 
from which spring spreading 
branches. It rarely grows higher than 
eight feet. 

Limes are yellow-green in color. 
They are smaller, more rounded, and 
more sour than lemons. The flavor 
of the lime is much like that of the 
lemon. 

Before World War II most of our 
limes came from the West Indies. 
Today, most of our supply comes 
from Florida: In 1946 Florida pro- 
duced 170,000 boxes of limes. 





U.8.D.A. Phote 


Spraying citrus fruit grove near Fort Pierce, Fla. The spray helps to 
combat the citrus rust mite, a small insect that lives on plants. 
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Doodlebug 
Dare-Devil 


EXT to people who fight Joe Louis, 

the bravest men I know are midget- 
car racers. Ever see a midget-car race? 
No? Well, have you ever seen a tornado? 
It's the same thing. 

Picture a lot of oversized kiddy cars 
zooming along at 75 miles an hour — 
bumping fenders, weaving in and out, 
skidding around turns on one wheel, 
screeching like a thousand demons. 

You don’t have to be crazy to drive 
one of these doodlebugs — but it helps. 
That’s what Art Cross, one of the great- 
est “pilots” in the business, told me the 
other day. But he smiled when he said 
that. 

He’s a big fullback of a guy, with 
thick black hair, big, powerful hands, 
and the steadiest blue eyes I have 
ever seen in a face. He looks older than 
his 29 years. But so would you if you 
risked your neck in a doodlebug eight 
times a week. 


Busy Schedule 


Life is just a bed of cinders for Art. 
He races every day in the week, every 
week in the month, for seven months of 
the year. 

Look at his weekly racing schedule: 
On Mondays he races in Philadelphia; 
Tuesdays in Buffalo, New York; Wed- 
nesdays in Middletown, New York; 
Thursdays in West Haven, Connecticut; 
Fridays in Paterson, New Jersey; Sat- 
urdays in Springfield, Massachusetts; 
and Sundays in Thompson and Avon, 
both in Connecticut. 

You have to be good to make a liv- 
ing at this sort of thing. While every 
driver is guaranteed a certain sum of 
money for competing, this doesn't 
amount to much. You have to be a 
winner. The winners get extra prize 
money. 

Top prize money for a single night 
often comes to $350, But to win that 
much, a driver must make a clean 
sweep of every race he is in, Winning 
‘em all is about as easy as eating 
spaghetti while wearing boxing gloves. 

The most Art Cross ever earned in 
a single night was $280. Over the seven- 
month season he makes about $7,000. 
The average driver earns about $5,000 


a year. 




























Art Cross, midget auto racer, at Kingsbridge Armory, New York City. 


The driver keeps 40 per cent of his 
prize money. The rest goes to the owner 
of the car. Only a few drivers own their 
Own cars. 

The reason is simple - midget cars 
are pretty costly. Although they’re only 
about 72 inches from axle to axle, eight 
feet long overall and weigh 900-950 
pounds, they cost about $2,000 to 
build. A ready-made job-like an “Offy” 
(Offenhauser) sells for about $7,000. 

Under the hoods of the car may be 
found outboard motors, motorcycle en- 
gines, specially built super-charged 
motors, or eight-cylinder small-car 
motors. The only instrument the driver 
has to work is a gas pedal. A small 
hand brake is attached outside the car 
on the left side. 


High Speed 


The tiny cars h.vs power and speed, 
Under ideal conditions, they can travel 
135 miles an hour. In actual competi- 
tion, they average 65-80 miles an hour, 
depending on the track. 

Art’s biggest thrill was averaging 80 
miles an hour in a 100-mile race. The 
funny thing is—he doesn’t know 
whether he won or lost that race. No- 
body knows. Somehow the judges lost 
track of the laps. 

All in all there are more than 100 
midget race tracks in the country, and 
about 500 full-time pilots. They come 
from all over the 
country, from all 
walks of life. Some 
are college men, 
others are former 
plumbers or brick- 
layers, while still 
others —like Al— 
have never done 
anything else. Al 
started doodlebug- 
ging at 19. 








Jammed.into their tiny cockpits, the 
drivers cut dare-devil figures. All of 
them wear riding boots, soft pigskin 
gloves, shatterproof goggles, crash hel- 
mets, and the loudest colored shirts that 
ever decorated a man’s back. 


Plenty of Accidents 


Accidents are a nickel a dozen. 
Wanna make a million bucks? Just get 
the band-aid concession at a midget 
race track. 

When I asked Art for an account of 
his accidents, he passed it off lightly. 
“Oh, I’ve been pretty lucky. Just turned 
over a few times.” 

“You mean you've never broken a 
leg or an arm or something?” I con- 
tinued. 

“Well, I once jumped the track and 
wound up with a broken jaw, a broken 
pelvis, a fractured spine, and second de- 
gree burns. I had to spend 12 weeks in 
a body cast from knee to shoulder.” 

Did he swear off racing after that? 
Not Art. The first thing he did the day 
the cast was removed was to hobble off 
on his crutches to the nearest midget 
auto race! 

As you'd expect, Uncle Sam put Art 
in a tank during the war. As Sergeant 
Cross of the 743rd Tank Battalion, Art 
rumbled through England, France, Hol- 
land, Belgium, and Germany — chasing 
Nazis most of the way. 

During the off-season, Al comes home 
and tries to relax. He'll take an auto- 
mobile trip once in a while — with his 
racing car parked in the trailer. 

By a coincidence he always winds up 
in Phoenix or Yuma, two Arizona towns 
with big race tracks. Then, just for the 
fun of it, Al will unload his doodlebug 
and “run” a-couple of races. 

You can never reform a midget auto 
man, 

— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 











GOOFIES 


How would you like to collect “Goof- 
ies”? This hobby is as amusing as 
the name. Goofies are novelty buttons. 
They represent in miniature a person, 
animal, bird, flower or any object or 
living thing you can think of. A goofy 
must show something that you can eas- 
ily recognize at sight — a horse’s head, 
a hammer, a daisy, a goldfish, etc. 
Goofies are collected in -sets. How 





do you recognize a set of goofies? Well, 
if you walk up to a button counter, you 
might come across a card of three but- 


tons representing a knife, fork and 
spoon. You would then be looking at a 
set of goofies. 

Goofy collectors also trade with each 
other for buttons needed to complete a 
set, in much the same way as stamp 
collectors trade for particular stamps. 

You can make up your own sets of 
goofies. For-instance, if you found four 
buttons — a football, a football helmet, 
a football player and a goal post — you 
would have a set of football goofies. 

There are the “classic” sets, 

which means that you must match a 
certain number of button. of related 
“objects. These sets are highly prized 
and most of the trading among col- 
lectors is done to get missing buttons 
to complete sets of “classics.” 

Here is a list of some of the classic 
sets of goofies. 

Animal Heads Set: Detailed head of 
a buffalo, fox, leopard, bear and deer. 

Bird Set: Dove, parrot, canary, blue- 
jay, brown thrush and cardinal, each 
on a perch. 

Dog Set: Whippet, French poodle, 
spaniel, terrier, bull dog, Scotty. 

Folk Dance Set: Six girls and boys in 
costume and characteristic pose of the 
following folk dances — Sailors’ Horn- 
pipe, Highland Fling, Wooden Shoe 


also 


Dance. Swiss Folk Dance, French 
Apache Dance. 
Fruit and Vegetable Set: Banana, 


carrot, pear, pineapple, pumpkin, straw- 
berry. 

Gardening Set: Trowel, wheelbarrow, 
hose cart, sprinkler, lawn mower, prun- 
ing shears. 

Ladies’ Travel Set: Hat, handker- 
chief, purse, gloves, slippers, belt. 


Underseas Life: Tan shell, red star- 
fish, green seahorse, goldfish striped 
with red, blue sea anemone, brown 
shell. 

Mother Goose Set: Humpty-Dumpty; 
Old Mother Hubbard; Jack and the 
Beanstalk; Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son; 
Little Red Riding Hood; The Old 
Woman in the Shoe. 

Musie Set: A Director and five musi- 
cal instruments. 

Patriotic Design: Six cutout designs 
within a starred circle — eagle, crossed 
flags, Liberty Bell, Statue of Liberty, 
Capitol at Washington; Uncle Sam 
standing before the map of the U. S. 

Toy Set: White drum with two red 
drumsticks, white doll with red pina- 
fore, bright blue railroad engine, brown 
teddy bear, red clown doll. green doll 
carriage. 

Transportation Set: Covered wagon, 
trolley, high-wheeled bicycle, railroad 
engine, automobile and aeroplane. 

Wedding Set: Bride, cupid (with ar- 
row aimed at lady), pierced heart, 
package of love letters stamped by the 
lover and tied with ribbon by the young 
lady, diary, wedding bells. 


S-T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 


Words starred * in the magazine 
are defined below 





ancestors (ANN-sehs-tuhrz). People 
from whom we are descended. From 
the Latin ante meaning before and 
cedere meaning to go. Ancestors there- 
fore, are people who “went” or lived be- 
fore wus. 

dependent (dee-PEHN-dehnt). De- 
pending upon other people for support. 
Dependent people cannot or often are 
not given the chance to run their own 
government and business affairs. From 
the Latin dependere meaning to hand 
down. 

dialects (DIE-uh-lehkts). Forms of 
language spoken in certain communi- 
ties or by particular groups of people. 

dominion status (doe-MIHN-yuhn 
STAY-tuhs). A nation that has reached 
dominion status in the British Com- 
monwealth is free and independent. It 
is associated with Great Britain and 
the other dominions by loyalty to the 
King. Canada, New Zealand, Australia, 
and the Union of South Africa are Brit- 
ish dominions. 


navel orange (NAY-vuhl). A type 
of orange that has a separate, tiny 
orange at the point where the fruit 
was attached to the tree. It is usually 
seedless. 

pedometer (pih-DOMM-ih-tuhr), An 
instrument which records the distance 
covered in walking. 


11 
Seeing the Whole Ball 
FRIEND played his pet trick on us 


A the other day. He pulled a small 
ball from his pocket and dangled it 
before us. 

“What color is it?” he asked. 

“Black,” we said. 

“No, it’s white,” he grinned. “As a 
matter of fact, We're both wrong!” He 
twirled the trick ball. One half was 
painted black and the other was paint- 
ed white. 

“Get the point?” he asked. 

We did. His point was that most 
questions, like the ball, have two sides. 

Suppose you don’t agree with your 
team captain about his choice of play- 
ers. Suppose you disagree with your 
teacher over something she said about 
Russia. 

Before you claim that the other fel- 
low is “all wrong,” find out what his 
point of view is and his reasons for it. 
When you understand what he believes 
you'll be seeing both “sides” of the 


ball! 
“The Sailors 


How're you domg? 


A boy has a date to take a girl to a 
party at 8 p.m. At 9:30 p.m. the night 
of the party, he is sitting at home read- 
ing and suddenly remembers that he has 
a date. What should he do? 


A. Rush over to her house, regardless 
of the hour. 

B. Immediately phone her and apol- 
ogize for forgetting the date. 

C. Do nothing about it. 

B is correct. If it is later than 10 
o’clock, wait until the next morning to 
phone her. If you have no phone, go 
to the nearest pay station. 


Next week: What does he say to her? 
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CENTENNIAL... ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, BORN MARCH 3, 


1847 
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BELL‘S FIRST 
¥ TELEPHONE 
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TRY TO GET WIRES » 
TO SPEAK— 














THIS MAGNETIC REED, VIBRATING 
OVER THE POLE OF AN ELECTROMAGNET, 
GENERATES VARIED CURRENT. IF | COULD 
SOLVE A Few PROBLEMS, | COULD SEND _ 
MANY TELEGRAPH 
nenty OVER A SINGLE 















+50 DOCTOR, IF | COULO MECHANICALLY 
DUPLICATE A HUMAN EAR, | 









MIGHT BE ABLE TO 
DUPLICATE HUMAN 
SPEECH. 

















IT’S THE REED.. 
STUCK TO THE 
ELECTROMAGNET. 


























| COULD HAVE 
LOOSENED IT... 


















MAN, DON'T * 


YOU REALIZE ? 2 
KEEP IT LIKE 

THAT ! THAT’S 
PART OF THE 
ANSWER. TODAY \: 
WE START 
CONSTRUCTING \# 
THE FIRST GELL 
| TELEPHONE. 


























MR. WATSON, 
COME HERE. 
i want you / 


YOU SAID DISTINCTLY / 























THAT? A TELEPHONE. 
NOT VERY IMPORTANT, 





Dom PECRO, EMPEROR OF BRAZIL, WAS VIEWING 
THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION IN PHILADELPHIA 1876 


DR. BELL, | HEARO EVERYTHING 


YOU DIO? WATSON, 
WE'VE GIVEN THE 
WORLD AN IMPORTANT 
Discovery / 
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MY WORD! IT TALKS/ THE WHOLE 
WORLD MUST HEAR ABOUT THIS! 





From THAT MOMENT, THE WORLD DID KNOW—AS 
NEWSPAPERS TOLO OF THE EMPEROR'S INTEREST 
IN AN INVENTION ALMOST IGNORED. 














ZHE TELEPHONE MADE 
COMMUNICATION EASIER 
BETWEEN PEOPLE INA CITY 
AND PEOPLE IN DIFFERENT 
CITIES, BETWEEN FARMS 
AND CITIES, AND BETWEEN 
PEOPLE IN DIFFERENT 
NATIONS. TODAY THERE 
ARE 54 MILLION 
TELEPHONES IN THE 
WORLD. 
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Professionally Speaking 


Teacher (after reading Keats’ “Ode 
to a Grecian Urn” to her class): “What's 
a Grecian urn?” 

Pupil: “It depends on what he does!” 


Duane Cadd, Lincoln Jr. H. 8S., Waukesha, Wis. 


Hand-Out 


Pat, a truck driver, stopped suddenly 
on the highway. The car behind him 
crashed into the truck and the driver 
sued poor Pat. 

“Why didn’t you hold out your hand 
before stopping?” the judge asked Pat. 

“Well,” said Pat, “if he couldn’t see 
the truck, how in hivvin’s name could 


he see me hand?” 
Sally Tacher, Washington Jr. H. 8., Seattle, Wash. 


So There 


“Why, I’m ashamed of you, my son,” 
the father fumed at his loafing son. 
“When George Washington was your 
age, he had become a surveyor, and was 
hard at work.” 

“And when he was your age,” the 
boy said softly, “he was President of 
the United States.” 


Betty Saverwein, LAttlestown (Pa.) H. 8. 


Long Enough 


Customer (in pet shop): “I like this 
dog, but I think his legs are too short.” 
Clerk: “Too short? Why, ma’am, they 


reach the floor, don’t they?” 
Dina Kachi, 5927 So. Artesian, Chicago 29, Ill. 


Fur, Fur Away 


Jasper: “The skunk is a very useful 
animal. We get fur from him.” 
Joan: “Ill say we do. We get as fur 


from him as possible.” 


JoAnn Hunt, Martha Washington 
School, Arkansas City, Kan. 


Joke of the Week 


Donald Bilicki, Lincoln Junior High 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, takes 
top humor honors for this week. 


On one of the troop transports going 
over to Europe, during the war, they had 
a magician to entertain the boys. And 
the captain had a-parrot. The parrot 
doubted the magician’s ability to the 
extent of saying, “Faker, Faker,” after 
each trick the magician would perform. 

One evening in the middle of the ma- 
gician’s performance, the ship was tor- 
pedoed and it sank. The parrot and the 
magician happened to get on the same 
raft. For three days the parrot didn’t 
say a word. Finally, on the fourth, the 
parrot said, “O.K. wise guy, enough of 
this fooling around. What did you do 
with the ship?” 


RE you wearing your belts simply 
to hold your skirts up, or keep your 
sweaters in place? If the answer is yes, 
you're "way out of step with the times. 
These days, fashion-wise gals choose 
their belts as carefully as their best date 
dresses. And they probably have a hard 
time making the choice. The stores are 
full of belts, belts, belts. Here are a few 
you may want to watch for. 

If you're a bit too tubby to carry 
five-inch wide belts, note these two 
numbers that have 
been whittled down 
to your size. Both 
are a half-inch in 
width, and they're 
different. (Well, 
that’s what you 
want, isn’t it —to 
stand out in the 
crowd?) The 
double-buckle belt 
is a real charmer, in 
either red or natural cowhide. A similar 
model comes in red, black, or white 
plastic patent, chained with good-luck 
charms— a horseshoe, a heart, and a 
bag o’ gold. The name-plate belt, which 
buckles in back, can be had in russet, 
green, red, navy, white, brown or turf. 
Your monogram or nickname engraved 
on the plate will be insurance that no 
envious friend will borrow it. 

It’s always fun to match accessories, 
and this coin-dotted belt pairs off neatly 
with the shoulder 
bag that’s saddle- 
stitched in white. 
Or you might pre- 
fer to strike a per- 
fect match with a 
classic belt, also 
stitched in white 
(not shown). The 
bag, by the way, 
has a trim built-in 
change purse, so 
you needn't search madly for bus fare. 
Bag and both belts are available in 
red, black, natural, brown and navy. 

If your first love is still wide waist- 
girdlers, this heart-buckled model is 
for you. Of butter- 
soft calf, it comes 
in a raft of rainbow 
colors — pink, yel- 
low, red, powder 
blue, green, and 
beige. 

(All items noted 
in this column are 
manufactured by 
Belt-Modes.) 
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Famous Americans. [pn the letter- 
square below are the names of a num- 
ber of famous Americans who have 
guided the ship of state throughout our 
nation’s history. See how many states- 
men’s names you can make up from the 
letters in the squares. The only rule is 
that “the squares in which the letters 
appear must be next to each other — 
either above or below, side-by-side, or 
at an angle, as in a move in a game 
of checkers, Letters may be used as 
double ones, and as many times as nec- 
essary. For example, if you start with 
“B” in the last line down, you'll be able 
to pick out B R Y A N (for William 
Jennings Bryan). We were able to find 
the names of 16 famous Americans. 
Answers upside down, below, 
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What Game Is It? Charley Peterson 
has walked about 22,000 miles in many 
years of playing his favorite indoor 
game. Do you know what game he 
plays? 

Answer: Billiards. Peterson knows 
how far he has walked around tables 
during his many years of teaching and 
playing billiards, because he has worn 
a pedometer.* 
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* Means word is defined on p. 12. 





Take Off 
Freshie: “I can’t find ‘airplane’ in the 
dictionary.” 
Soph: “You're just not looking in the 
right place. Look on the flyleaf.” 


Marian Miller, Jr, High School, Taneytown, Md 


Lather, Lather, Lather 


Bob: “Do you think if I wash my 
face real hard, it’l! get clean?” 

Joe: “I don’t know. Let’s soap for the 
best!” 


Carol Schneider, Simpson Jr. H,. § Mansfield, Ohio 





Solution to Last Week's Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-Havana; 7-Cubanacan; 10-sugar; 
1l-memo; 12-hob; 13-type; 15-elate; 17-is; 18-no; 
19-we; 20-bah; 22-sad; 25-ale; 26-are; 27-Colum- 
bus; 30-copper; 3l-or; 33-of; 34-testy; 36-doe, 

DOWN: 1-hug; 2-abate; 3-vary; 4-an; 5-names; 
6-ace; 7-Cuban; 8-am; 9-no; 10-sol; 12-he; 14-pie; 
16-tobacco; 19-whelp; 21-aloof; 22-sabre; 23-Aru; 
24-DeSoto; 28-up; 29-met; 32-rye; 35-S.D. 
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$10.00 WORTH OF 


Wwow!! FUN — ONLY 10¢! 


What a treasure hunt! Big, package 500 FOREION STAMPS 


America, Philippines, 
ete., includ air- 
ps worth up to See and 

tven for 10c to sertous 
a customer, money back 









. This am mazing offer is 
proval applicants, only. One 
not more than deligh’ 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 








VATICAN CITY! 


Four varieties of Vatican City 
(world’s smallest country _——, 
ait of Pope Pius! 

‘om Afghanistan, Cape Huby, ‘Tibi 
Macao, Palestine, Syria, Liechten- 
stein, San Marino, and many other 
interesting countries. All together 
48 different stamps, total catalog 
price over $2.50! — only [00 to ap- 
proval applicants. Write today! 


Methuen op 8 Servies, Dept. 215, Lawrence, Mass. 


7 “STAMP FINDER” 


gnent SLES Ty FINDER! gens Sons 


from 
strange nas iconeas cfc" AN Fue Cs 


inc 
GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 594, CALAIS, BAIN 

















BARGAINS IN STAMP ALBUMS! 


Up to date and profusely illustrated 
WORLD ALBUM, U.S. and Foreign, capacity 4,000 stamps: 
Light board binding—40c; Cloth binding, gold stamped 
—80c. 


SCOTT MODERN ALBUM, U.S. and eee spoty 14,. 
000 stamps, cioth binding .$2.50 Postpaid 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


CENTURY STAMP CO., Box 418, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


STAMP WALLET. 7445 


HARD to get HYDERBAD SET, print- 
ed PERFORA 


TION GAUGE and MILLIN 
METER SCALE. Given to Approval Ap- 
plicants who send /_ for mailing to 





POSITIVELY Greatest Offer — 
Latest Scott's International $6.00 Stamp Album — 
covering entire World, contains 36,000 Illustrated, 
descriptive spaces: Scott's 1947 Standard $6.00 Cata- 
logues ‘“‘Philately’s Encyclopedia’’—Given to appli 
eants for Foreign Approvals becoming customers. 

PLYMOUTH, Dept. A 24, Bell, _ California 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


irish Commemorative Collection, 
including Dramatic Easter Rebel- 
lion Issue to Approval Applicants. 
RAYMAX, 129-8 Williom Street, 








New York City 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 


including Commemoratives, Charities, 
Airmail, Surcharges, Sets, etc. Only 


3c to Approval Buyers. 


BADGER STAMP ( co., Dept. K, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 





one stomer. Gener« packet fro er 25 diff 
countries pat. Grenad Mor “co eoeinion, No. Rh 
dest: Albania Angola Mozambique Inini St Pierre 
Kenya and Ugand >t Everything only 10¢ to approval 


appli 


ALLEN STAMP co. 


Dept. $., Brighton, Colo. 
252 South Grd Avenue 


TAN ‘ 
‘GIANT TePPEiint stame & 29 Others 
All genuine and different ONLY 5e to buyers of our 
bargain approval 


JALMONT, BOX 162, Fitchburg, Mass. 


50 DIFFERENT STAMPS ‘FREE 
will be sent to serious appli- 
cants for our fine approvals. Enclose 3c stamp to 
cover mailing 
CHADAKOIN STAMPS, Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Your Stamp Album 


BeAVING a stamp album will help 
you identify your stamps and keep 
them in good condition, 

You can make your own album by 
buying a looseleaf notebook for 10 
cents. Print the letters “My Stamp 
Album,” your name, and the date you 
started your collection on the cover of 
the notebook. You will also need hinges 
with which to mount your stamps in 
your album and tweezers with which to 
handle your stamps. The hinges are 10 
cents a package and the tweezers 25 
cents at any stamp dealer. 

Divide your album into sections, start- 
ing with a few pages for U. S. stamps. 
Print the words “United States” at the 
beginning of the section, Then find the 
seal and the flag of the U. S. by look- 
ing through books and magazines. Trace 
them or cut them out. Then place the 
seal and flag alongside or below the 
title. Do the same thing for each of 
the other countries. 

Albums sold in stores are already 
divided into sections. Some of them 
have a brief description of each coun- 
try. In most albums, pictures of the 
stamps are printed in the appropriate 
spaces. 

Albums range in price from 15 cents 
to $10. They can be bought at most 
department stores and book stores. Some 
stamp dealers also sell albums. Here are 
several dealers who would be glad to 
send you a price list of their albums: 

Scott Stamp & Coin Co., Inc., 1 West 
47th Street, New York City. 

Century Stamp Co., P.O. Box 418, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

M. E. Harris & Co., 108 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


M. A. Neman, Stamp Editor 





As Advertises 


Guest: “But look at the rain pouring 
through the ceiling!” 

Hotel Manager: “Just as we adyertise. 
Running water in every room!” 


Sue Gordon, Kozminski School, Chicago, Illinois 





For Your Guidance 
When Ordering Stamps 

Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers ore advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement po goad the word approvals,” the 
stamp dealer wil! send you in oddnies to any 
free stamps or stamp: you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps knowr as “approvals.” 
Each of these ‘approval’ stamps has o price clearly 
marked If you keep any of the “approval” stamps 
you must pay for them and return the ones you 
do not wish to buy If yo do not intend to 
buy any of the “approval” stamps return them 
promptly, being careful to write your name and 
address in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 


1. Voleano in Guatemala which throws 
forth water instead of fire. 

5. Largest and most northern of Central 
American republics. 

. Kind of bay window. 11. Attempt. 

Adverb meaning in such a way. 

. Fish eggs. 15. Mark of punctuation. 

. Kind of insect. 

. Card with single spot. 

. Abbr. for lieutenant. 

. Small -light bed. 

. Containers for liquid. 

. Form of have. 27. Lively. 

. River in Italy. 

. Advertisement. 

. In place of. 

2. Chief product of Guatemala. 

. Republic in Central America. 

. A fresh water fish. 

. To exist. 


. Form of be. 

Abbr. for Georgia. 

Brother of Moses. 

. World’s oldest city. 

. South American animal. 

. Group working together. 

. Central American republic. 

Adverb meaning even or still. 

A product of Guatemala. 

. Important port on Pacific side of Gua- 
temala. 

17. Past tense of meet. 

21. A children’s game. 

A dark purple fruit. 

Abbr. for horsepower. 

Before. 30. Severe. 

Fourth tone of musical scale. 

Abbr. for height. 

Word that shows a choice. 

Opposite of yes. 

To name. 


3, Extreme. 
5. To depart. 


—— 
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24. Quarrels. 
25. 
26. 
28. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue, in Pupils 
Edition next week. 
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1. LITTLE THREE 


Below are 15 facts. Five apply to El 
Salvador, five to Honduras, and five to 
Guatemala. Sort the facts by writing the 
numbers in the proper column. For ex- 
ample, the first statement applies to 
Guatemala, so the number 1 is placed 
under Guatemala. Do the same for each 
of the other statements. Score 2 points 
each, Perfect score—30 points. 


El Salvador Quatemala Honduras 























1. The Quetzal bird appears on the 
national flag. 

2. This country’s name means depths, 

3. Dr. Juan Jose Arevalo is president. 

4. This country has no Caribbean 
coastline. 

5. Tegucigalpa is the capital. 

6. This nation is the only Central 
American republic that does not grow 
bananas. 

7. Central America’s leading coffee 
producer and America’s smallest re- 
public. 

8. Chicle and mahogany are pro- 
duced in large quantities. 

9.. This nation has more people than 
any other Central American republic. 

10. Bananas make up 61 per cent of 
all exports. 

11. Third largest Central American 
republic. 

12. Most of this republic’s people are 
pure Indians. 

18. This country once asked to join 
the U. S. 

14. This country’s name means The 
Saviour. 

15. Columbus’ first landing on the 
mainland of America took place on this 
country’s shore. 


My score__ 


2. CITRUS FRUITS 


Fill in the blanks in each of the 
following sentences. Score 4 points each. 
Perfect score—20 points. 


1. The four main citrus fruits are 








MEXICO 





2. The two chief citrus-growing states 
in this country are and 











8. More are grown in 
the U. S. than any other citrus fruit. 

4. Citrus trees begin to bear fruit 
when they are about 
years old. 

5. Joining twigs of one tree to an- 
other is called 








My score_— 


3. FREEDOM FOR BURMA 
Underline the correct ending to each 

of the following sentences. Score 5 

points each. Perfect score—20 points. 


1. Burma was once part of 
a. India b. France c. East Indies 


2. Burma borders on 
a. Japan b. Thailand c. Ceylon 


8. Burma’s new constitution wil] be 
written by 
a. the British governor for Burma. 
b. the British Parliament. 
c. a special assembly of Burmese. 
4. Within the last two months the 
British have agreed to 
a. make Burma a British colony. 
b. let the Burmese choose whether 
they will be completely independ- 


ent or become a dominion. 
c. sell Burma to China for $10,000,- 
000. 


My score__ 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 

Score 6 points for question (1) and 
4 points for each part of questions (2) 
and (3). Perfect score—30. 


My score My total score 











1. What settlers first 
grew this fruit in the 


2. Name these three 


Central American re- 
3 6 the State of 


3. He was born in 





publics. A 
Cc 


U. $.? 











in the year 
He owned a large 
estate known as 
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YOUR SHOES 








EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


veo SHINOLA 


@ If you care about the way you look to 
other people, the appearance of your shoes 
is something you can’t overlook. And that’s 
where Shinola comes in. In addition to im- 
proving your appearance, Shinola’s scientific 
combination of oily waxes helps hold in and 
replenish the normal oils in leather — helps 
maintain flexibility, and that means longer 
wear. KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA, 











Think of getting snapshots at night, in- 
doors or out! It’s simple with this inexpen- 
sive camera. Flasholder (extra) is removable 
for daylight pictures. Your dealer can supply 
you soon. .. . Flash bulbs may be a little 
scarce yet, but they're on the way. 


America’s favorite snapshots are 
made on Kodak Verichrome Film— 
in the familiar yellow box. 


“We took time out at the orchestra rehearsal to 


look at Anne’s snapshots. That camera she uses 


is right on the beat!” 


Everybody likes to look at snapshots—snapshots of school 
doings and gang doings, or simply snaps of friends. You'll 
have fun taking them, showing them . . . and even more 
fun sharing them. 


And making snapshots is easy. Load the camera, take 
aim, and “click.” Be sure you use Kodak Verichrome Film. 
It eliminates the guesswork in picture taking. You press 
the button—it does the rest! Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 











Off the Press 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


The Future of Housing, by -Charles 
Abrams; Harpers, 1946. 428 pp., $5. 


The veteran in search of an apart- 
ment will not derive immediate satis- 
faction from reading The Future of 
Housing. It is to be hoped, however, 
that Government and private planners 
will dip generously into this history by 
an expert who has been a pioneer fig- 
ure in the movement for better hous- 
ing. In the final chapters on the aims 
of a housing program and the agencies 
by which a program may be carried 
out, Mr. Abrams expresses the belief 
that “the road to common sense in hous- 
ing has become rotted with loose talk 
about ‘socialism’ and ‘free enterprise’.” 
He attacks vigorously the backward- 
ness of housing in these days of mass 
production and calls for a revitalized 
building industry. He is specific in his 
recommendations, and they follow logi- 
cally the chapters on home ownership, 
home building, the operation of the 
rea] estate and construction industries, 
and the conflict between Government 
control and private interests. 

Social studies teachers who look into 
The Future of Housing will find it a 
comprehensive and readable work 
upon which to draw in constructing a 
unit on the housing problem. It is too 
advanced for most high school students. 


Cartels in Action, Case Studies in In- 
ternational Business Diplomacy, by 
George W. Stocking and Myron W. 
Watkins. Twentieth Century Fund, 
1946. 533 pp., $4. 


A cartel is an international business 
agreement designed by governments 
and private industry to restrict compe- 
tition for the purpose of regulating out- 
put, sharing markets, and fixing prices. 
The term “cartel” has come into wide 
use only in recent years when the 
machinations of German industry were 
shown to have imperiled the American, 
British, and French war efforts. Car- 
tels in Action gives case studies of car- 
tel arrangements in eight fields in 
which they have played important 
roles: sugar, rubber, nitrogen, steel, 
aluminum, magnesium, incandescent 
lamps, and chen.icals. On the basis of 
this factual account a second volume to 
appear later will make recommenda- 
tions for action. 

Teachers who are careful students of 
economics will want to consult this vol- 
ume for correction of commonly held 


miseonceptions .about cartels. High 
school seniors will profit from a reading 
of Cartels or Free Enterprise, by Thur- 
man Arnold, Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 103 (Public Affairs Committee, 22 
E. 38th St., N. Y. 16, N. Y; 10c). 


The Scot in History, by Wallace Note- 
stein. Yale University Press, 1946. 
371 pp., $4. 

If you want to know more about 
Scottish national character and how it 
has been formed, Professor Notestein’s 
scholarly, but entertaining volume will 
answer vour need. Aware that much 
nonsense has been written about na- 
tional character, he has fashioned a 
readable history of the way the Scots 
behaved in some of their great struggles 
and how a series of events and eco- 
nomic conditions affected their culture. 


Famous American Generals, by Robert 
H, Shoemaker and Leonard A. Paris. 
Crowell, 1946. 218 pp., $2.50. 


America’s famous generals from 
Washington to Eisenhower walk 
through the pages of this book. They 
do not parade, for the authors (one of 
whom is a former Scholastic staff mem- 
ber) have succeeded in humanizing 
the generals. We learn why General 
Bradley was interested in the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers, how General Doolittle 
disciplines his sons, how General De- 
vers applies football strategy to battle 
tactics, what made General Grant de- 
cide to be a soldier. 

The language is simple and graphic. 
Social studies teachers will want to as- 
sign reports on individual generals to 
supplement American history classes. 
English teachers may draw on the book 
for examples of how biographical vig- 
nettes may be written. 


News and 
NOTES 


The Struggle Against Segregation. 
The special January number of Survey 
Graphic is entitled “Segregation.” In 
this profusely illustrated issue a score 
of experts, white and Negro, examine 
racial segregation in schools, employ- 
ment, churches, the armed forces, resi- 
dence, recreation, travel, and appraise 
the cost in money, morals, and psycho- 
logical strain. 


3-T 


In “The Laws of the Land,” Profes- 
sor Robert E. Cushman reviews the 
eighty-year-old effort to lay the ghost 
of slavery in Congress, in state legisla- 
tures, and in the decisions of the courts. 
He is encouraged by the recent prog- 
ress in improving the Negro’s legal sta- 
tus. It is Dr. Cushman’s belief that “the 
general awakening and development of 
Negro political and legal skill cat much 
more deeply than the immediate effect 
of any case decision” in establishing 
Negro rights to full equality. 

“How We Did It,” by Joseph Cur- 
ran, president of the National Maritime 
Union, is the dramatic story of a labor 
union’s success in exploding the myth 
of racial hatred and etiminsting segre- 
gation of seamen aboard ship and in 
the hiring hall. 


The collection of articles will be a 
storehouse of information for teachers 
who are trying to further intercultural 
relations in the schools. Most of the ma- 
terial can be absorbed by the average 
high school senior. (Survey Graphic, 
112 East 19th St., N. Y. 3, N. Y., 60c.) 


Atomic Energy Explained. The 
State Department has contributed two 
valuable booklets to public understand- 
ing of atom:c energy. The International 
Control of Atomic Energy (Dep't. of 
State Publication No, 2661, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., 30c) is a collection of articles 
written largely from a non-technical 
viewpoint. It includes a simple account 
of the physics involved in nuclear re- 
actions, the effects produced by atomic 
bombing, and some of the possible 
peacetime applications of nuclear en- 
ergy. Growth of a Policy (Dep't. of 
State Publication 2702, G. P. O., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., 45c) is an informal 
but comprehensive survey of the social 
and political implications of atomic en- 
ergy. The Baruch program of interna- 
tional control is fully documented. 


Consumer Economics. The Wool 
Products Labeling Act: An Efficient 
Sales Aid for Retailers, An Invaluable 
Buying Guide for Consumers, is the 
name of a booklet, available free, issued 
by the -American Wool Council, Inc., 
1450 Broadway, N. Y. 18, N. Y. The 
booklet explains the meaning of the 
terms used on the labels of wool prod- 
ucts under the law and tells how sales- 
people with the aid of the labels can 
supply customers with accurate fabric 
information. Retailers value the infor- 
mation given on the labels as an aid in 
their buying and selling and as a “safe- 
guard to the purchasing public against 
deceit, misunderstanding and unfair 
competition.” Social studies teachers 
and teachers of merchandising will 
want to acquaint their students with 
this booklet. 
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Helping the Veteran through HS. 


XPERIENCES during World War 

II and the provisions of the G. I. 
Bill of Rights have encouraged thou- 
sands of veterans to return to high 
school in quest ot a diploma. In most 
schools they are a small minority of the 
student body, and the age differential 
makes mixing with their younger class- 
mates a problem. The mental set of 
the vetera. can, however, be fixed 
firmly on his goal if the school admin- 
istration plans properly. The following 
excerpts are from an article by Herman 
P. Mantell, “Helping the Veteran to 
Adjust Himself,” in High Points for 
January, 1947. 

“The veteran who returns to high 
school comes with many problems, his 
own and those he presents to the school. 
Haaren High School (New York City) 
attempts to help him to solve his physi- 
cal, mental, emotior.al, and social prob- 
lems both inside ana outside of school. 

“Whenever a veteran shows that he 
needs medical attention, he is referred 
to the school doctor. If he needs con- 
tinued medical care, he is advised to 
go to a Veterans’ Facility. 

“When a veteran returns to school, 
his past scholastic records and achieve- 
ments are carefully scrutinized by the 
dean and by~a group adviser. He is 
given a prograni_ that will meet his 
individual tmterests, needs, and capaci- 
ties. He is invited to Consult the dean 
concerning aiiy of his problems, When- 
ever the veteran shows that he needs 
individual instruction, the dean ar- 
ranges for it with the chairman of the 
department and with the individual 
teacher concerned. A good student in 
the subject usually volunteers to tutor 
the ‘vet,’ who is thankful for the help. 
For further guidance, the veterans were 
given their own official class known as 
the ‘7V-8V’. . . . To help us keep a 
friendly eye over the veteran we give 
him an individual clothing locker in 
the dean’s office. Thus . . . he can see 
the dean as he goes to his clothing lock- 
er. He need not wait for appointments. 

“The following letter of welcome by 
the principal, Mr. Arthur Franzen, is 
given to each returning veteran: 


“With the desire to make your stay at 
Haaren as pleasant and as profitable as 
possible and to réfieve some of the tedium 
of school life, these suggestions are offered 
to veterans enrolled at Haaren. 

‘You are not required to eat in the stu- 
dents’ cafeteria... . 

‘During any study period, you are free 
to leave the study hall... . A word of warn- 
ing: you are not to use this privilege to 
wander around the building. . . 

“We want you to feel free to ask advice. 

. The following persons may be of serv- 
ice to you... . 


“The school makes use of the train- 
ing and experience that the veteran has 
received. The dean organized a Haaren 
Veterans’ Club. . 

“The veterans’ club elected officers 
who conduct the meetings. This gives 
the men a chance to know each other 
and to help each other. A representa- 
tive of the Veterans’ Administration 
was invited to talk to the club at one 
of their meetings and he answered all 
their questions pertaining to the G. L 
Bill of Rights. In addition, he helped 
them to fill in their forms for subsist- 
ence, The club planned and gave a 
dinner-dance. 

“The dean and the vocational guid- 
ance counselor have helped those who 
needed positions to get them after 
school hours. 

“The veterans’ training was used to 
good advantage when helped to 
organize the school’s service squads 
with the aid of the Student Council. 
The veterans are in charge of all serv- 
ice squads. They also helped plan. . . 
the Student Court. .. . 

“Some of the veterans come to school 
in their own automobiles, and on many 
an occasion a truant was brought back 
to school by two veterans who would 
go to the truant’s home in a ‘vet's’ car 
during their free time. 

“There is excellent rapport between 
the ‘vets’ and the other students. They 
help one another to solve difficulties. 

“The veterans have suggested that 
they continue the Haaren Veterans’ 


MAGAZINE CHECKLIST 
The following list of interesting gen- 
eral articles from current periodicals 
may suggest to teachers some special 
student assignments that will correlate 
classroom work with outside reading. 


American: Red Fascism in the United 
States Today, by J. Edgar Hoover, 
Feb. 

Current History: australia in World Af- 
fairs, by C. Hartley Grattan, Jan. 
Saturday Evening Post: Not-So-Frozen 
North (Alaska)—first of a series, by 

Larry Keighley, Jan. 18. 

Woman’s Home Companion: Missing 
Link In Our Schools, by John Stude- 
baker, Feb. 

Collier's: Will Russia Rule the Air? by 
W. B. Courtney, Jan. 25. 

National Geographic: Hunting Mex- 
ico’s Buried Temples, by Richard H. 
Stewart, Feb. 

Amerasia: Conflict in Indo-China, Jan. 

Freedom & Union: Courage from a 
Masterpiece, by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, Jan. India Faces India, by 


Louis Fischer, Jan. 


“Haaren High School has been able 
to hold its veterans by this varied pro- 
gram that meets their interests.” 





A GRAVEYARD FOR SLANG 

“During one of my early years of 
teaching I was asked to participate in 
a campaign to eradicate slang and 
grammar among pupils. I drilled the 
pupils on tense, number, case, and an- 
tecedents by the hour for weeks. We 
worked hard to obliterate the double 
negative. We parsed sentences consci- 
entiously and laboriously; and then we 
were ready for a written examination. 
Every one passed the test with flying 
colors. I was elated until the next day 
when Johnny remarked, ‘I ain’t got no 

paper back yet, teacher.’ 

“Poor Johnny had spoken eight short 
words and at the same time had crum- 
pled my work of yesterday and my 
hope for tomorrow. In fact, it seemed 
that he had shattered my belief in my- 
self. As I gazed out of the window upon 
the cemetery across the road, an idea 
flashed through my weary brain. Why 
couldn't we start a graveyard for gram- 
matical errors? 

“As this plan materialized each pu- 
pil chose an oral expression which he 
thought he should b Eh 
pupil succeeded entirely — 
the expression for a wer 
matical error was buried with dus s0- 
lemnity, and a tombstone was erected 
in our new graveyard. After three 
weeks of hard work Johnny erected his 
first tombstone with the fitting epitaph, 
‘Here lies Mr. Ain’t who died from 
overwork.”” (“A Graveyard for Slang,” 
by Don A. Smith, in Elementary Eng- 
lish, January, 1947.) 










Coffee, The Story of a Good Neighber 
Product is a new, attractively printed 
12-page booklet available in quantities, 
free, to teachers. The booklet relates 
the history of coffee and describes cof- 
fee growing, coffee plantations, plant- 
ing, harvesting, grading, testing, roast- 
ting, home brewing, exporting, and 
coffee customs in Latin America, There 
are also suggestions for project work 
in picture study, maps, and crafts, 

Public school teachers should apply 
for the booklet to Dr. William Manger, 
Pan American Union, Washington, 
D. C.; private schoo] teachers to Dr. 
Gordon Mirick, Curriculum Service Bu- 
reau, 425 West 123rd St., New York, 
N. Y.; and parochial school teachers 
to Dr. William E. McManus, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, 1312 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C, 
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GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


THEME ARTICLE — NICARAGUA, COSTA RICA, 
PANAMA — pp. 4, 5, 6 


Aim 


To develop in the pupils a further knowledge of the Cen- 
tral American republics by extending the journey begun 
last week and by seeing Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Panama 
from the point of view of a photographer, a map maker, a 
linguist, a coin collector, a purchasing agent, an engineer, a 
sea captain, an historian, a teacher. 


Holiday in Central America 


Teacher: We will continue our holiday in Central Amer- 
ica by traveling through three other little republics — Nica- 
ragua, Costa Rica, and Panama, You may select the hobby 
or other special interest which you would like to pursue on 
this journey. Search the Junior Scholastic article for informa- 
tion bearing upon your specialty. 


Camera Fans 


Plan how you would use one roll of motion picture film. 
Suggestion: 1. Nicaragua: views of Lake Managua and 


the capital city —- Managua— views of Granada and the 


giant Lake Nicaragua — coffee plantations — volcanic moun- 
tains — tropical forests. 

2. Costa Rica: a Costa Rican coffee tree in full bloom — 
a cattle ranch — farmers in ox carts — school houses — views 
of Puerto Limon (Lemon Port) —airport in San Jose — 
banana and sugar plantations. 

8. Panama: vessel passing through the locks of the Pana- 
ma Canal — fishing for pearls — loading the banana boats — 
Caribbean port of Portobello — views of the cities of Colon 
and Panama. 


Map Readers 


Provide us with some facts about the size of the coun- 
tries we are to visit, their transportation facilities, and 
the sights we will see. 

Suggestion: Nicaragua, the largest republic of Central 
America, is a little larger than our state of Michigan. The 
country has poor roads, making travel difficult. River trans- 
portation is common. The railroads, owned by the govern- 
ment, run only in the daytime. We will plan to see the giant 
lakes — Nicaragua and Managua—and the string of vol- 
canoes which separate them from the Pacific. Nicaraguans 
are city dwellers and most of the people live in Granada, 
Leon, and Managua, in the west, where the climate is pleas- 
antly cool. On the Caribbean coast, the climate is hot and 
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the rainfall heavy. There we will see rich tropical forests 
and plantations where sugar and bananas, and other tropical 
fruits are grown. To see the coffee plantations we will go 
to the inlard plateau region. 

Costa Rica may be matched with West Virginia for size. 
This little country has more than 3,000 miles of roads, but 
only a few hundred are in good condition. Railways cross 
the country from ocean to ocean and link the chief banana 
districts. Air service, connecting San Jose with other cities 
in Costa Rica, is provided by the TACA airline. 

Panama is 33,617 miles “square. The land is hilly and 
covered with forests. Here we will see the vessels of many 
nations passing through the Canal. 


Coin Collectors 


You carry some of your country’s history in your pocket- 
book. Coins of the United States bear the images of Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, Jefferson, the American Indian, and Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt (on the new dime). In Panama, you will 
exchange your U. S. money for balboas, big round dollars 
named after the Spanish conqueror who found the Pacific. 


Purchasing Agents 


Are you interested in lumber? Mahogany, cedar, and dye 
woods grow wild and plentifully in Nicaragua. From the 
thick forests of Panama, mahogany, cedar and rosewood are 
exported. Tropical woods are exported from Costa Rica. 

Are you purchasing coffee for a wholesale house? Coffee 
is Nicaragua’s leading export. Panama produces coffee, too, 
and the excellent flavor of Costa Rican coffee brings a high 
price in foreign markets. 

You will be able to buy tropical fruits like bananas, coco- 
nuts, and pineapples, too, in Central America. 


Engineers 


The great engineering feat of cutting a waterway be- 
tween two linked continents was accomplished by the U. S. 
during the years between 1904 and 1914 at a cost of $375,- 
000,000. Every year the U. S. pays Panama a rental of $430,- 
000 for a strip of land known as the Canal Zone. The 
cities of Panama and Colon, part of the republic of Panama, 
lie within the Canal Zone. For a free pamphlet presenting 
information on the Canal, write to Panama Canal Office, 
Washington, D. C., and ask for The Panama Canal: Con- 
densed Information. 


Sea Captains 


Vessels flying the flags of many nations pass through the 
locks of the Panama Canal. Cargo vessels take on bananas 
and lumber in Panama. At Puerto Limon, on the Caribbean 
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coast of Costa Rica, sugar, bananas, cacao, rubber, and 
tropical woods are exported. Seafaring. adventurers of many 
lands have been lured to the shores of Nicaragua. 


Historians 


1. Investigate the history of William Walker, soldier of 
fortune, who made himself dictator of Nicaragua in 1855 
and who was finally executed. 2. Look into the story of Bal- 
boa in Panama. 3. Write a brief history of the Panama Canal. 
4. Columbus gave Costa Rica her name. Tell about her 
Spanish history. 5. Comment on the many races that make 
up the population of the Central American republics. 


Future Teachers 


The Costa Ricans are the best educated of all Central 
Americans. Eighty-twe per cent of the people are literate. 
There is one school for every 800 people. Twelve per cent 
of the country’s money is spent on education, which is more 
than is spent on Costa Rica’s peacetime army of 500. Her 
people enjoy complete freedom of speech, press, and re- 
ligion. Most of the people are Roman Catholics, but peo- 
ple are free to follow any faith they choose. All men over 
21 must vote in national elections or pay a fine. Women 
do not yet have the right to vote. In Nicaragua, half the 
people cannot read or write. They speak Spanish. Boys 
and girls of Panama must-go to school between the ages 
of 7 and 15. Most of them attend schools operated by the 
government. They carry on their studies in Spanish, the 
official language of Panama. 


OUR FORESTS — 


Procedure: 


pp. 7, 8. 


Ask groups‘of pupils to search for specific information 
in the article. 1. Forest Products; 2. Forest Areas; 3. Growing 
Timber;*4. Harvesting; 5. Forest to Mill; 6. At the Mill. 


Teacher: Have you made the acquaintance of any trees 
lately? Can you call them by name when you meet them in 
the.park, along your street, or in the woods? 


(Pupils name trees familiar to them): 


“There’s a sycamore tree on our street.” 
“And a magnolia tree in the garden.” 
“Cherry trees grow in our yard.” 

“I've seen plenty of pine trees.” 


Teacher: Have you been using any tree products lately? 

(Pupils respond) : 

“There’s wood in my pencil — And in my desk and chair — 
And in the morning newspapers — Books and writing paper 
come from the trees of the forests —I had maple syrup on 
my hotcakes this morning — Don’t forget chocolate nut sun- 
daes — And synthetic rubbers — What about the floors we 
walk on—And the logs burned in the fireplace — Trains 
roll along over crossties — Shingles make roofs —” 


Teacher: There is seemingly no end to the riches of the 
forest. In the United States in 1944, wood at mills, before 
being processed, was valued at over two billion dollars. 
Describe the forest areas in our country. 

(Pupils respond by reading aloud from the article — 1. 
The Northern Forest; 2. The Centra} Hardwood Forest; 3. 
The Southern Forest; 4. The Western Forest; 5. The Pacific 
Coast Forest; 6. The Tropical Forest). 

Teacher: Trees, like wheat or corn, are a crop. W 
ranks second to corn as a U. S. crop of the soil. How c 
we conserve our forests and grow new trees? 

(Pupils report on the work of foresters and tree farmers 


in the control of fire and blight, and in the planting of seed- 
lings. ) 

Teacher; Many of you have read the tall tales of Paul 
Bunyan, the greatest lumberjack of them all. Tell us about 
the work of felling trees and getting the logs to the mill. 


(Pupils report on Harvesting — Forest to Mill— At the 
Mill.). 


QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE TEST 


1. When was the Panama Canal completed? (1914.) 

2. What is the leading export of both Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua? (Coffee.) 

3: What are the names of Nicaragua’s two biggest lakes? 
(Nicaragua and Managua.) 

4. If you were motoring from Bogota, Colombia to Tegu- 
cigalpa, Honduras, you would travel the whole length of, 
three Centra] American republics. What are they? In what 
order would you travel through them? (Panama, first; Costa 
Rica, second; Nicaragua, third.) 

5. Which of the Central American nations was the last 
to become a republic? (Panama.) 

6. How does wood rank in the U. S. as a crop of the soils? 
(Second to corn.) 

7. Which of the six forest areas in the U. S. is the largest? 
(Northern forest.) 

8. How many Cabinet alee are there? How do they 
get their jobs? (10; appointed by the President and ap- 
proved by a majority vote of the Senate.) 

9. What two Federal Departments may soon be com- 
bined into one? (Army and Navy.) 

10. What American dentist was one of the first to use 
ether to deaden pain? (William Morton.) 





Solution to News Word Puzzle, p. 13 


ACROSS: 1-Panama; 7-Elijah; 8-Alcan; 9-on; 10-Aral; 12-ho; 14-Ruhr; 
16-gocart; 19-tea; 20-Utopia; 21-goa; 23-spot; 24-Aug.: 25-ten; 26-flare; 28-an: 
29-aim; 30-ever; 32-snow; 34-ibis; 36-pine; 37-lock; 38-S.D.; 39-nay. 
nee te boy 1-peanut; 2-all; + Niceragen; 4 4-ajar: 5-Managua; 6-ah; 9-or; 


-Costa Rica; 18-tat; 22-ogre; 24-al- 


am a 13-Orion; 15- 
mond; 27-evil; 29-asp; 31-ebon; 33-we; 35-sky 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 15 


1, CENTRAL es CHAIN: 1-Nicaragua; 2-Balboa; 3-Canal Zone; 
To-Cost — 6-Nicaragua; 7-Nicaragua; 8-Costa Rica; 9-Colombia; 
ta 


TIMBER: 1-b; 2-a; 3-d; 
Hi MADE OF WOOD: Chick paper, rosin, turpentine, alcohol, . 


WHO AM I?: 1 Marshall, Secretary of State; 2-James Forrestal, 
Seamtaay af do teen bets deed tos Labor; 4-John 
Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury; 5-Attorney General ‘om Clark, Depart- 
; ICTURES 
5. P S TO GUIDE YOU: 1-faller; 2-A. Caribbean Sea, B. Pacific 
Ocean; 3-Department of State. 





IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 
March 10th 


Teachers: Please note change in Theme Article and Products of 
Our World subjects for next week. 

Theme Article: Paraguay and Uruguay. 

Products of Our World: Quebracho. 

American Achievements: Bronchoscope. 


March 17th Issue 
: Brazil. 

World: Coffee. 
ievements: Railroads. 


Theme Artic 
Products of 
American A 
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